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rather than cry at his little tumbles and mishaps. One need 
not, in aiming at so high an ideal, fall into the error of 
“ Spartanising ” him, or neglecting loving acts and words. 
But it is wonderful how quickly he will assimilate the idea, 
whereas if he is too much pitied and petted every time he 
bumps his head, it will tend to diminish his natural strength 
of mind. 

Example ! I have left that to the last. Is it not of 
the utmost value to always set a good example to the child ? 
“Like father, like son,” just so; but more from example 
than heredity, I fear. A child may learn to be courteous 
and gentle (I don’t mean “ namby-pamby ”) more thoroughly 
from the example of his parents than from any amount of 
advice. By all means preach, but try to “practice what 
you preach,” and remember that “ example is better than 
precept.” Indeed, what is the use of giving advice if a 
child sees that you don’t act in accordance with it yourself? 
None at all. How can children be expected to be good- 
mannered, nice with one another, gentle, thoughtful, and to 
learn to control their tempers, when they see their parents, 
whom they look up to most in their little world, bad-tempered! 
quarrelling, rude, and inconsiderate ? Think the child does 
not notice ? Away with it. He does notice, far more than 
you give him credit for. No, parents cannot be too careful, 
t is possible one is setting parents a very severe task ; but 
parentage has its responsibilities that should not be lightly 
undertaken With the best of intentions the parent, the 

guardian, the nurse, the teacher, cannot always succeed, but 
at least we can try. 

notes 9hl!' aVe m y W ^ e s ass istance in writing these 
notes almost goes wrthout saying, but I wish to record it. 


Sunny Hill, 
Pokesdown, 

Bournemouth. 


W. Pickford. 


HINTS ON TEACHING A LANGUAGE. 

Perhaps what I wish to say is superfluous-!, certainlv 
has cost me a good deal-but that is going from ‘ “S' 

Love of a language and a desire to create a love of the “ ” e 
m those it has been my privilege to teach have led me to 

think about ways and means of imparting the same, and o 

observe closely the needs of my pupils in order Jo meet 
them in the best possible way. 

I have written this epistle many times in my mind, as the 
occasions of observation presented themselves, and yet it 
seems difficult to me to express myself in brief in such a 
manner as not to weary you with things you already know. 

“ There is one language I delight in,” and which I think 
and speak in spite of myself! That seems tome the most 
suitable attitude for the teacher of a language ; certainly it 
is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with its phraseology 
and pronunciation. 

Professor Gouin’s method, used as it should be, fills a 
long-felt vacuum, but from personal experience I may say 
that I have seen it so terribly abused by misuse as not to 
be recognised, and to fail entirely in its object. It is not 
enough to teach children as sheep, giving the same “ series ’ 
simultaneously to thirty or more pupils, whose ages range 
between ten and eighteen years. But you will not fall into 
such an error, I am sure ! 

I will not dwell on how to teach as you are well-informed, 
and wliat to teach you must judge for yourselves. ^ I know 
that your first desire is “ to arouse the interest of your 
pupils in the language you wish to teach them. May I say 
a few words to you about that object? I have found that 
children who profess to “ hate ” a language when they have 
only known it through a “ grammar,” may soon be found to 
delight in it when it is taught to them orally; a few weeks 
may suffice to bring about this change of opinion. 

But interest, as you know, is often aroused by a 
and the impulse may soon die a sudden deat 1 un es 
kept up by some stimulus. This may be sustained in 
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several ways, such as the teaching of songs or poetry, 
allowing the children to choose the subjects of their stories, 
letting them make up sentences for themselves by using the 
words they have learnt, or by letting them make up new 
“ series.” 

These and other ways innumerable, such as games, and 
using their knowledge at a set convenient time, provide the 
necessary stimulus, and give the children a good foundation 
for the study of the language thus undertaken. 

E. Thomasset. 


LIST OF FLOWERS FOUND IN AND 


AROUND SWANAGE, STUDLAND, AND CORFE 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


ENGLISH NAME. 

1 Dandelion 

2 Common Daisy 

3 Autumnal Gentian 

4 Groundsel 

5 Ladies’ Tresses 

6 Poppy 

7 Common Rockrose 

8 Sea Campion 

9 Chickweed 

10 Mallow 

11 St. John’s Wort 

12 Herb Robert 

13 Rest Harrow 

14 Purple Clover 

15 Lesser Hop Trefoil 

16 Common Birdsfoot 

_ Trefoil 

17 Greater do. do. 

18 Common Lady’s Fingers 

(Kidney Vetch) 


ENGLISH NAME. 

19 Meadow Vetchling 

20 Cinquefoil 

21 Common Bramble 

22 Common Agrimony 

23 Willow Herb 

24 Evening Primrose 

25 Wild Carrot 

26 Honeysuckle 

27 Yellow Bedstraw 

28 Rupture Wort 

29 Field Scabious 

3° Common Burdock 

31 Dwarf Plume Thistle 

32 Marsh do. 

33 Creeping do. 

34 Common Fleabane 

35 Ragwort 

36 Harebell 

37 Fine-leaved Heather 

38 Common Centaury 
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39 Great Bindweed 

40 Common Eyebright 

41 Common Speedwell 

42 Wild Thyme 

43 Mint (leaves stalked) 

44 Ling or Heather 

45 Yellow-wort (Perfoliate) 

46 Scotch Thistle 

47 Wood Sage [weed 

48 Mouse-eared Hawks- 

49 Wild Sea Carrot 

50 Common Milkwort, Blue 

5 1 do. Pink 

52 Teasle 

53 Sea Cabbage 

54 Common Parsnip 

55 Comfrey (common) 

56 Common Vervain 

57 Seaside Plantain 

58 Ribwort do. 

59 Greater do. 

60 Hoary do. 

61 Persicaria 

62 Great Nettle 

63 Common Viper’s Buglos 

64 Traveller’s Joy 

65 Creeping Buttercup 

66 Meadow Crowfoot 

67 Purple Loosestrife 

68 Scarlet Pimpernel. 

69 Common Calamint 

70 Carline Thistle 

71 Musk do. 

72 Milk do. 


73 Welted Thistle 

74 Yellow Avens 

75 Self-heal 

76 Premorse Scabious 

77 Common Celandine 

78 Common Fumitory 

79 Common Tormentil 

80 White or Dutch Clover 

81 Squinancy-wort 

82 Field Madder 

83 Common Hemp Agri- 

mony 

84 Woundwort 

85 Ivy-leafed Toadflax 

86 Yellow do. 

87 Buck Bean (marsh trefoil) 

88 Sneezewort 

89 Bristly Ox-tongue 

90 Rough Hawkbit 

91 Autumnal do. 

92 Heath Bedstraw 

93 Common Bugle 

94 Water Figwort 

95 Amphibious Persicaria 

96 White Dead Nettle 

97 Purple do. 

98 Red Bartsia 

99 Corn Parsley 

100 Pansy or Heartsease 

101 Clustered Bellflower 

102 Corn Feverfew 

103 Tuberous Bitter Vetch 

104 Marsh Gentian 

105 Dodder, and others. 

E. Thomasset. 


Editorial Note.— The Editor regrets that want of space 
forbids the printing of the Latin names and orders wi<: 
were included in this flower list. She would e g a o 
receive as many similar lists for March , 1904, as P 0 ^ 
from different parts of England, as the comparison 0 f these 

should be of general interest. 


